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REPORT 


OF THE 
Superintendent of Common Selivols, 
SLCORUTARY'S OFFICE, 


Depantuent or Common Souoors. 
Atbany, Dec. 30, 18i5 





To the Legislature :— 


The Superintendent of Common Sc! onls, in obedience to 
various statutes relating to Common Schools, and the duties 
of his office, respectfully subinits the following Annual 
Report :— © 


I. A statement of the condition of the schools of the State. 


}. Condition of the schoo!s. 
2. Schools for colored children 
3. Indian schools. 
+ 4. Of the organization of the common schools. 


II. Estimates and accounts of the expenditure of the schoc! 
money. 
1. Of the revenue of the fund 
2. Receipts and expenditures of 1547 
3. Feceipts and Sgernigoments of 1543. 
4. e estimates 
5, Estimates for 1848. 
6. Estimates for 1949. 


III. The capite! of the fund, and remarks upon the im- 
provement and management thereof. 


I. Of the capital. 
2 Of the improvement and management thereof. 


IV. Of other matters pertaining to the office of superinten- 
dent, under the several heads. 


School district libraries. 

. Teachers’ Institutes. 

Of supervision and inspection 

The present system. 

Free schools. 

The Normal school 

The District School Journa’. 

School houses. 

. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, and for the 
10. General observations. 


There are twelve incorporated citice in the State, divided 
into eighty-one wards. The fif'y-nine counties in the State 


ODA C2 AT ow 


Blind. 


- contain eight hundred and seventy-thrée towns, exclusive 


of the Cities. Twenty new towns were erected by the Le- 
gisiature «1 i848. 

The conity clerks of every county have made abstracts 
of all the reports made to them by Superintendents, 
and it eppears. that every Town Superintendent in the 
State has made his report in due form, except the 
Superintendents of Schaghticoke, in Rensselaer county ; 


Wells, in Hamilton county; Ellenburgh, in Clinton 
county ; Pavilion, in Genesze county; China, in Wyoming 
county ; the first and second wards of Schenectady, and the 
Commicsicners of Common Schools of the city of Albany. 
The Town Superintendent of Schaghticoke, and the Com- 
(missioners of Common Schools of Albany, have rendered 
reports to this Depariment since the middle of December. 
Such negligence is inexcusable, forall the "material for ma- 
king their reporis in due season, is either furnished or can 
be easily procured, previous to the first day of July, in 
each year. 

The Trustees of school districts are required to make 
iheir reports between the first and fifteenth days of January 
in each year, and if they sre not received by the Town 
Superintendents by the first Tuesday in April, the de- 
faulting districts are not entitled to share in the public 
mney to be appcrtioned during the succeeding year. The 
Town Superintendents have from the firs: Tuesday in April 
to the first Tucsday in August to make their reports, and 
deposit them in t 
Clerk is required to prepare an abstract of the reports of the 
Town Superintendepts and transmit it to the Superinten- 
cent of Common Schoo!s by the first of October in each 
year. But very few of the county Clerks transmitted the 
required abstract in all the month of October, and several 
delayed till after the first of December. The negligence 
of others leaves the Superintendent less than one month to 
prepare his annual report to the Legislature. 

The county Clerks explain this delay, by charging ne- 


the blame of their delinquency upon the Trustees. 


School Laws, bas directed the public money ’ apportioned 
to the delinquent towas to be withheld, that being the pe- 
nalty imposed upon the negligent officer. The Supervi- 
sor is authorized to sue for the sum thus lost to the tewr, 
and. its remuneration will depend upon the responsibility 
of the delinquent. 

If the report required by law is not made by the Trustees 
in due time and-form, the penalty is the forfeiture of the 
share of the public money, which the district would other- 


Superintendent is not invested with any discretionary 
power to relieve the district from this penalty. Upon re- 
ceiving a sufficient excuce from the-Truatees, the State 
perintendent is empowered to direct the Town Superinten- 
dent to apportion to the district. its share of the public mo- 
ney, notwithstanding the omission of duty by the Trustees. 

If the County Clerks were directed by law to date their 
abstracts on the firat day of October, and to include in them 
only such towns as had reported previous to that date, sub- 
jreting the towns failing to report to an absolule forfeiture 
of the public money, it is believed that a rigid enforcement 
of the law for one year, would thereafier secure its prompt 
observance. 


1. Of the Condition of the Schools. 


Under this head the Superiatendent can only give such 
information as is contained in the reports of the Town 
Superintendents, abstracts of which are compiled by the 
County Clerks. 

An attempt- has been made to obtain from the Town 


- 





[No. XL 4 . 


he office of the county Clerk. The county 


glect upon Town Superintendents, and these in turn cast . 


The Superintendent, in pursuance of No. 47, § 22 of the. 


wise receive from the Town Superintendent ; and the Town - 
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Superintendents the statistical imiie, leanne aie 
lected and returned to this Department by the County Su- 
ae. But the returns are so few, and so im- 

that they are worthless for the purpose of showing } teacher, works a similar forfeiture. Upon giving e suffi- 


the internal condition of the schools of the State. 

The Superintendent regrets that he is unable to commu- 
Hiéate any thing to the Legislature concerning the atten- 
dance at winter and summer schools; the number, age, 
and sex of the teachers employed ; the studies pursued and 
the text-books used; the wages ‘and qualifications of tea- 
chers; the number of school- houses, and the materials of 
which they are built, their state of repair, and general fit- 
bess for the accommodation of scholars; and briefly, the 

es of facts showing the practical working and actual re- 
sults of our school system. 

In the exercise of its power, the Legislature cut off the 
hands and arms by which all this valuable siatistical infor- 
mation had been gathered and arranged in order, and left 
this Department to devise some other means of obtaining it, 
or to omit it altogether. 

The table hereto annexed, marked “A,” is an abstract 
of the reports of Town Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Common Schools, exhibiting an account of the public 
money received and expended by Trustees up to December 
31, 1847, and the amount received by Town Superinten- 
dents and apportioned during the year ending July Ist, 
1848 ; and the condition of the schools as stated in the an- 
nual report of Trustees up to the close of the year 1847. 

From this abstract it appears that, on the 31st day of 
December last, there were in the State 10,621 school dis- 
tricts, the school-houses of which were situated in the 
town, or ward, reported ; 8,070 whole districts, and 5,462 
parts of joint districts. 

The following is a comparative statement for the last 


four years: 
1847. 1646. 1845. 1844. 


Whole No. of Districts, .. 10,621 11,052 11,008 11,018 
No of whole Districts, ..... 8.070 8,241 8,327 8,419 
Paris of joint Districts, ... 5,462 5,565 5,348 5,311 


The number the past year less than the previous 
year, is, whole number of districts, 431, whole districts 171, 

varts of joint districts 103. The variation from year to year 
shews either remarkable inaccuracy in the reports, or nu- 
snereus alterations and divisions of districts. 

were received from 8,006 whole districts, and 
‘of districto, chowing 54 whole and 147 parts of 
Strom which Ro reports were received. 

The following is a comparative statement of the number 
of digtticts and parts of districts from which reports have 
been received for the last four years: 


1847. 1846. 1845. 1844. 

Distrigte,..-. ~~ -- ance 8006 8103 8193 8291 

Parte of Districts... ......a-. 5315 5400 5207 5042 

The number af non-reporting districts and parts of dis- 
triets for each of said years, is as follows :— 

1847. 1846. 1845. 1844. 

Districts, ....--e-anee 54 138 134 128 

of Districts,.......-0--. 147 165 120 269 


‘The deficiencies for the past year are 20 few in ——_ 
yisea ‘with the whole number reported, that it may justly be 
assemed that most of them have occurred throu 


- 


But the labor of the report of a joint district, is 
vo bol district, and when it is con- 

of districts consist of but one or 
farms, eccupied bya by as many inhabitants, and sometimes 

Daving no to enumerate, and no money to draw, 


we bhall see e sufficient reason for receiving no reports from 
many of districts. A whole district, or a part of a 
pint. » from which no report is made, forfeits its 


share in the apportionment of the public money for the 
wecceeding year, and a non-compliance with the law in 


several eateatelas such as hiring an unqualified teacher for 
more than one month during the year, or not 
school kept at least four months of the year by aqu d 


cient excuse for the omission of duty, or non-complidnée 
with the law, or the-regulations of this Department, and 
upon making a report furnishing the Town Superintendent 
the data for his apportionment, the State Superintendent is 
authorized to release the district from the penalty incurred. 
The number of unincorporated and private schools report- 
ed, is 1,785; in 1847, 1,704; in 1846, 1,730; and in 1845, 


year, but a decrease of 96 since 1845. 

The only counties reported as having none, are Hamil- 
ton, Montgomery, New-Yoik and Albany.: 

The counties of Allegany, Cortland, Franklin, Fulten, 
Schenectady, Schoharie 2nd Warren, have each lees than 
ten. 

Datchess, Jefferson, Oncida, Oisego, Orange, 
selaer, Suffolk, Ulster, Washi 
have fifty or upwarde. 

The average attendance at these schoo!s has been a frac- 
tion over 16 td each. 

But little reliance can be placed upon these reports, 
as to the number of schools, or scholars. 

In Allegany county but three private schools are report- 
ed, and yet the number cf scholara is stated to be 1,172, a 
manifest error. None are reported for New Yo:k or Al- 
bany, while there must be a large number in esch. 

In Cattaraugus there are reported 12 such schools, and 18 
scholars; in Cortland, 8 schools and &8 scholars; in Her- 
kimer, 22 schools and 24 scholars; in Montgomery, no 
schools and 2 scholars; in Schoharie 8 echools and 38 
scholars; in Seneca, 25 echools and 21 scholars; in War- 
ren, 7 schools and 78 scholars; in Yates, 21 schools and 
68 scholars. A glance at this statement must convince 
any one that the number of scholars reported is not a tithe 
of the number actually in attendance. It must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the number of scholars reported in 
attendance at private schools is much below the true num- 
ber. The error ef too few schools and too many scholars 
appears only in Allegany county. 

From the obviously wrong estimate in the above named 
counties, and the clearly low estimate in all the other 
counties, the fair inference is, that probably 75,000 children 
are annually taught in private schools. Private schools 
ought not to receive the encouragement of the State or the 
support of the community. They ere usually sustained by 
those who have the ability to emplop-competent teachers, 
and the Common Schools are weakened by the means ap- 
plied to their support. Our District Schools may be so 
elevated, that those who seek superior advan their 
children, can find them only in the Common 

The whole number of children between the ages of 5 and 
16, reported on the 31st day of December, 1845, exclusive 
of the city of New York, wae... ....2...--.. 625,399 

The whole number reported on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1846, exclusive of New York, was....... 624,843 
718,123 


Rens- 
ogion, Westchester and Kings, 


The whole number reported on the 31st day of 
December, 1847, exclusive of New-York, was.. 
The whole number of children reported as at- 
tending school during some portion of the year 
1847, _ eee Secs Be ee SESS G2 Se OF 84 BESS 775,723 
And of these, 17,805 attended school the whole year. 


25,028 attended ten and lees than twelve months. . 


50,853 “ eight and less thanten “ 
104,016 “. sixandlessthaneight “ 
154,673 “ fourand lesethansix “ 
194,892 * two and less than four “ 
198,625 “« less than two “ 


The aggregate of periodical attendance is 745,892, 
while the whole number reported taught during the year 
is 775,723, a difference of 29,831. If the returns were ac- 


curate, these two aggregates would be equal. 
To secure correctness in the reports hereafter, the Trus- 
tees will be required to report the name and age of each 





1,981 ; exhibiting an increase of eighty one during the past . 
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ebild, between 5 and 16 years of age, residing in the dis- 
trict; the name and age of each child attending school 
during the year, and also the name of the parents or guar- 
dians- of said children. By comparing these three sche- 
dules with the numbers stated in the body*of the reports of 
the es, the Town Superintendents can easily detect 
and correct any errors. 

If the Trustees would furnish the Teachers with the ne- 
cessary “ bound books,” and not pay.a teacher who failed 
to keep a correct list of the scholars attending school, ve- 

. Tified by his affidavit; dnd if the Town Superintendents 
would reject, as incorrect, reports in which the aggregate 
of the whole attendance, and the periodical attendance did 
not agree, perfect accuracy would be the result. 

The average time during which schools have been kept 
during the past year, in the State, may be siated at eight 
months, which is ihe same as last year, 

In Hamilton county the ayerage is five 
Warren 5 and 7-10. 

No other counties average less than six months. 

In the Counties of New York and Kings, the average 
is 11 months; in Richmond and Qieens 10, and in Saf- 
folk, Westchester and Rockland 9. 

The average of Rensselaer, according to the reports, 
would be 12 months. 


months and in 


2. Schools for Colored Children. 

The Reporis of the County Clerks, relating to these 
schools, are in some respects palpably incorrect ; and the 
information they purport to give, is not, therefore, very re- 
liable in other respects. 

In the fifteen counties, where such schools are reported to 
have been kept, the whole number of children in atten- 
dance has been 4,741, an increase of 877 since 1846, and 
of 2,185 since 1845. 

amount of public money apportioned to such schools 
was $16,926 68. 

In the County of Chemung, no schoo! is reported, and 
» no public money was apporiioned ; But $6,227.60 is reported 
to have been expended for teachers’ wages in such schools, 
besides the public money.—So without any school or ap- 
propriation of public money, it is reported that in Cort- 
land county $4,228 10, and in Wyoming county $7,807.19 

have been expended in teachers’ wages. 

The Clerk of Rensselaer county reporte, that 106 children 
have attended the school ; that $6,171.95 public money has 
been apportioned to them, and that $10,632 07 has been 
paid for teachers’ wages, besides the public money. . 

| ‘The City Superintendent of Brooklyn reports, that there 
| are two schools for colored children in that city, in one of 
| which 220 scholars heave been in attendance, and in the 
other 80 ; and that $700 public money was apportioned 
to the former, and $300 to the latter. This statement is 
trne. But the County Clerk of Kings county, leaving Brook- 
lyn out of his report, returns no schools for colored children 
in the eounty, and yet states that $850 public money was 
to such schools, and $8,997.56 paid for teg- 


wages, besides thepublic money. 
Hete is the sum of $39,239 03 erroneously credited to 
the for colored children. It is impossible to tell 


in what column this amount of money should be ineluded. 
Nor can this Department know upon whom to charge the 
gross carelessness of committing such mistakes, whether 
the County clerk, or the town or city officers. 

In the County of Columbia, the Clerk reports two co- 
lored children, to whom have been apportioned $70 public 
money, and $170 has been paid for teachers’ wages. 

In contrast with the liberality of the school officers in 
Columbia to the two colored children, is the parsimony to 
the 50 in Montgomery, the 52 in Greene, and 126 
n Erie, to whom no public money has been apportioned, 
ind for whom no money has been expended in teachers’ 


wages. = 
Sueh reports are worse than useless, for they are false and 
elusive. It is plain that, ina large number of counties, 
> effort has been made to collect accurate statistics re- 
ting to schools for colored children, and that such as 











have been collected are in many cases deficient.and de- 
ceptive. ‘ 

By chap. 258, sec. 3, Laws of 1847, a sum not exceed- 
ing $5,000, was appropriated from the income of. the 
United States Deposit Fund, to the trustees of any incor- 
porated village which should, during one year from the 
passage of the act, maintain, for three months or more, a 
echool for the exclusive instruction of colored children. 

The act required proof that such a school had been 
kept during at least three months, with an average at- 
tendance of not less than ten scholars, before the payment 
of any money. The whole was not to exceed twelve dol- 
lars a month for six months in any village. 

In his report of 1846, my predecessor estimated the 
number of colored children in the State between 5 and 16 
years of age at 11,000, which estimate is probably correct. 

In his last report, he predicted that, in all the incorpo- 
rated villages of the State, being more than one hundred 
and forty, and containing nearly the whole colored popula- 
tion of the State, out of the cities, not twenty would 
have colored children encugh to supply a echool with the 
aver?ge attendance required by the act. 

From returns at the Comptroller’s office, it appears that 
the trustees of only six incorporated villages have esta~ 
blished schoola under the act, and the whole amount of 
money drawn for their support is $396. 

The trustees of Poughkeepsie state that in their village 
a school has been kept for one year, with an average 
monthly attendance of twenty. 

The trustees of Lansingburgh certify to a school for the 
term of six months, with an average attendance of thirteen. 

In Elmira, the trustees have supported a school for six 
months, and the lowest number in attendance at any one 
time, was fourteen. 

In Canandaigua, a school has been kept three months, 
with an average attendance of nineteen, and an at! 
during the term of thirty-five scholars. 

In Catskill and Watertown, the attendance has averaged 
over ten, for six months. 

These schools are under the special charge of the Comp- 
troller, and a report of the number established under the act, 
and the amount of money paid for their support, is not re- 
quired of thie Department. 

Bat the act is such an anomoly in legislation that it can- 
not be passed over in silence. It establishes a system of 
schools, not connected with the general system of the 
nor under the control or supervision of the ] 
ment. The trustees of incorporated 
the regular school officers of the or i 
hire the school-house, employ and pay 
have the oversight of the school. The 
sufficient to authorise the Comptroller 
for the money, and the report and warrant 
the Treasurer's Office.. No report 
number, or the number of-different scholars in at 
ie required to be made. The trustee of a 
trict cannot make mention of such a school in his 
report, either as a district school, or an 
select, or private school. The 
meaus of asce whether any school had been 
blished by virtue of the act, or what was their 
or condition, except by the amount of money paid by 
Comptroller. 
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The colored population is enumerated in the census of the _ 


State, and isa part of the basis of the distribution of the 


School Fund. Colored children are enumerated by the trus- _ 


tees in their annual reports, they draw public money for 
the district in which they reside, and are equally entitled 
with white children to the benefit of it. In the rural die- 
tricts of the State colored children are genrally admitted 
into the Common Schools. . : 

If unreasonable prejudice exclude colered children from the 
village schools, the trustees are empowered to establish sepa- 


rate schools for them. The children attending draw the public | 


money to which they are entitled, and the trustees can 
exempt those parents who are unable to pay a rate-bill, 
the exemptions becoming a charge upon the whole dis- 
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trict. A special appropriation for incorporated villages 
only excites prejudice and parsimony. The trus‘ees of the 
village will, —- expend the especial appropriation for 
the colored children, and the public money drawn by them 
will be shared among the white children of the village. 
There seems to be no satis‘actory reason for th's special 
a tion. It cannot be justly urged that negroes are an 
burden to in ted villages any more than to 
cities, or rural districts, and that they are, therefore, entitled 
to an extraordinary allowance of money to educate them. 
The Superintendent respectfully recommends the repeal 
of this anomalous act. 


3. Indian Schools. 


Schools for the instruction of Indian children are now 
established upon the St. Regis, the Onondaga, the Catta- 
—— end Allegany, and Shinnecock Indian reservations. 

Shinnecock Indians occupy o small promontory, con- 
taining atout 600 acree, on the northern shore of Long 
Island, and within the limits of the town of South-Hamp 
ton. The whele number of children between the ages of 
5 and 16 years is 50, and the number who have attended 
school some portion of the time, is 40. 

The town Superintendent of South-Hampton wes re- 
quired by law to apportion to the Indian School $80 
a year. By chap. 39, Laws of 1848, $249 was appro- 
priated for th's school for the years 1849 and 1850. The 
sum of $80 has been expended, and a teacher was employed 
during six months, at the rate of $12 per month. Iam sa- 
tisfactorily assured, by the Honorable Edwin Rose, Sspe- 
rintendent of South-[!empton, that since the establishmen: 
of the school there has been en odvious imp:ov-ment in the 
character and con ‘ition of the Indians. They are more cr- 
derly, more industrious, more tempera‘e, more ti 'y in their 
domestic habits, and more c'eanly in their persona! appear- 
ance, while their lands sre beticr-cultivated. 

A report hereto appended, from Chester Howe, Era , In 
dian agent for the Allegany and Caitoraugus Reservations 
states the number of chi'dren between the aves of 5 and 16 
years, upon the latter, at 332, and the whole number who 
have attended school curing the preced ng year at 229; 
and the whole number between the said ages upon the 
wage at 180, and the number who have attend-d school 
at 110. 

A school house has been built upon the Cattarancus Re- 
servation at a cost of $600, the Indians contribu'ing $300, 
in addition to the same amount appropriated by the State. 
An appropriation of $390 has also been expended by the 
Agent in the erection of a school house upon the A!legany 
Reservation. 

Upon the Cattaraugus Reservation, F.T. Carrier, an ac- 
complished teacher, has been employed, since the first of 
May, 1848, at the salary of $300 per annum. Previons 
to that time Marias B. Pierce, an Indian, was employed 
two months and paid $35. 

B. F. Hall, an experienced teacher, has also been employ- 
ed upon the Allegany Reservation, since the first of June, 
at asalary of $250 per annum. Forty-four dollars have been 
expended in books, maps and stat‘onery for the schools. 

he Agent adds, that the Indians feel very grateful for 
the instruction which the State is bestowing, and take an 
increasing interest in the schools. 

Interesting reports have also been received from the re- 
pective Agents of the St. Regis and Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tions, and are appended to thie Report. 

The Agent of the St. Regis Reservation reports, that a 
school has been kept nire monthe during the year, with an 
average attendance of fifty children. Of the sum of $300, 
appropriated for the support of the school, $156 has been 
paid to the late teacher, Francis Corr ; $74,79 to the pres-n! 
teacher, A.C. Waterman ; $3,26 for incidental expenses ; 
$10 in hiring a teacher and visiting the school; leaving 
$55.95 unexpended in the hands of the Agent. 

A letter from the teacher to Mr. Wheeler, the Agent, 
dated Noy. 27,1848, gives some additional particulars, rela- 
ting to the Indians and the echool. 

e books used in the school are Sanders’ firat, second 








and third Readers, Webster's Elementary Spe. Book, 


Mitchell’s Primary School Geography, and Men- 
tal Arithmetic. 
The number of children learning to read and in 


the Spelling Book was 24; in the first book of Sanders’ 
series 10; in the second book 6; and in the third 10; in 
Geography 6; in Mental Arithmetic 10; learning to write 
15; learning to count 24. 

At the time of writing, the average daily attendance was 
35, and the number present that day was 60. The difficul- 
ties which the teacher at first encountered, had been over- 
come, and there was a prospect of more scholars than 
could be properly cared for without assistance. 

A want of school books, n aps, spparatus, and writing 
materials, is severely felt. Still, under all disadvantages, 
the children are making commendable progress, and seem 
to acquire knowledge with the same facility as the whites. 

The reco-d kept by the clerk of the tribe shows, that 
there were living on the American side, bordering on Ca- 
nade, two hundred and fifty children, of which number be- 
tween eighty snd ninety are between the ages of 5 and 16. 

Asan ev dence of the rapidity with which they learn to 
read snd write, the teacher enclosed a list of the names of 
46 children, then present in school, written in a fair and le- 
gible hand by a lad who took his first lesson in writing in 
July last. 

| earnes.ly recommerd the continuance of the appropria- 
tion of $300 annually tothis Re-ervation. 

Upon the Onondaga Reservation a school was kept by 
a mate teacher for five months previous to the first day cf 
Mey, 1848, and for the ensuing six months by a male tea- 
eher with a female assistant. The sum of $225 was ex- 








| pended for te2chers’ wages 


The whole number of scholars, whe had attended, at the 


| dats of the Agent's report, wae 61; of whom 40 had been ° 
|quite regular, and twenty five had been absént but a few 


days during the year. 

The whole number of children on ihe Reservation, be- 
tween the ages of 52nd 16, is about 94. 

Only about three-fifths of the children belonging to the 
tribe have atten’ed school at all; and the average daily 
attendance is less than one-third of the whole. Whenwe 
consider the extreme poveity and destitution of many, the 
d's-ord betwern the Pagan and Christian families, and the 
novelty of subjecting to school discipline the roving in- 
stincts of the Indian, our wonder will be that so many can 
be persuaded to attend at all. 

The branches of study taught are, reading, spellivg, 
writiog, orthography, geography, arithmetic, drawing and 
vocal music. The same want of bocks, maps, apparatus, 
and other appliances for teaching, is felt as at the St. 
Regisechoo!. The lack of needful c!o'hing, and food, also, 
prevents the attendance of many children. 

Specimens of drawing, executed by several of the scholars, 
highly creditable to them, have been presented to this De- 
partment. 

The Indian Reservations in Allegany, Erie, Cattaraugus, 
Onondaga, and other counties, comprise many thousand 
acres of the finest agricultural land in the State. The ques- ' 
tion naturally suggests itself, how, then, can they be so mi- 
scrably poor and destitute? 

Agriculture, the mechanic arts, and the habits of civilized 
life, are all to be learned by them; bat the chief cause may 
be found in the fact, that this land being the common in- 
heritance, from which al! derive support, no one feels an in- 
dividual interest in improving it. The labor of the indus. 
trious contributes alike to the suprort of the idle. The 
usual incentives to toil and thrift, the hepe of personal gain, 
and the acquisition of exclusive property, are wanting. Is 
it not obvious that the practical communism, impored by 
our laws upon the Indiang, obstructs their advance in know- 
ledge and civil'zit‘on, and deprives them of the chief sti- 
mulus to industry and frugality ? 

The cession and alienation of their land cannct be made 
without the consent of the State. Cou'd they not be allowed 
to divide the land equitably among themselves, giving to. 
each an estate of inheritance, but not permitting the land 
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sed of by devise, or by deed, nor to be encumbered by 
“or judgment? It is now he!d in common and in- 
» it would then be held in partition, not devisable, 

le, nor subject to any lien, or incumbrance. 

The right of pre-emption belonging to the Holland, the 
Ogden, and other land companies, if the Indians choose to 
remain, is worthles3, aud their removal must be voluntary. 
The State is not bound to shape its legislation, 80 as to cause 
the expulsion or extermination of the Indians. ‘If they de- 
sire to occupy the small remnant of their once ample pos- 
seseions, and are willing to become an agricultural people, 
the State should permit their possession to be such as is 
known to be most conducive to the individual and social 
well-being of mankind. 

If the Indian is to be civilized and educated, he must 
cease to be a savage. We must allow him to partition and 
cultivate his land, if we would not have all our efforts to 
educate and enlighten him prove illusive and futile. 

By the liberality of a philaathropist of our State, induce- 
ments have been held out to the eolored people, in the ge- 
nerous grant of land, to improve their physical condition, 
and elevate their character. The grant was not made as 
the common property of all who might choose to occupy it, 
but was wieely parcelled out to individuals in small tracts, 
thus furnishing the etrongest encouragement to individual en- 
terpriee and frugatity. 

Why should not the same policy be adopted in reference 
to the Indians? 

The red man has been despoiled of his inheritance. The 
advance of civilization has usually done but little for the im- 
provement of his condition. He has generally been found 
apt to adopt all the vices, while he discarded the virtues, 
of the white man. It is gratifying to know that the small 
bounty of the State tothe remnant of these tribes has been 
80 well appreciated and so high'y improved. 

It is the duty of the State to encourage the Indian in ag- 
riculture andthe mechaiic aris, and to elevate his social 
and mora! condition. 

4. Of the Organization of the Common Schools. 


some cases a single schoc! district in a town has a greater 
valuation than all the others combined. Wherever a bank, 
or an insurance company, or a manufacturing establish- 
ment, cr the depot ef a railroad, is located, the district will 
have a large valuation. If the valuation of all the cities 
and large villages, banks, insurance companies, manufac- 
turing establishments, railroads and turapike stock, could 
be deducted from the sggregate valuation of the State, and 
the remainder be divided by the number of school districts, 
the average valuation for each district would probably not 
exceed $10,000. — 

Each district must have its school-house. And as nearly 
all the property above enumerated is within the cities and 
villages, it is probable that a tax to build a school house at 
a cost of $400 would be a higher rate per cent upon the se- 
veral residents of at least 8,000 school districts, than the 
whole taxation for all purposes upon the residents of either 
of the cities. 

The expense of maintaining our present school district 
organization iz, therefore, much more burdensome in the 
agricultural districts than in the cities and villages. And 
yet while the cities and villages are consolidating and 
uniting districts, thus lessening the expense and increaeing 
the means and facilities of supporting schools, the operation 
of dividing and creating new districts is still going on in the 
country. 

The number of districts in the State is already too large, 
and alterations should generally be made with the purpose 
of lessening the number. The absolute power to alter, 
create, or dissolve districts, conferred upon town superin- 
tendents, should be abridged, by requiring the supervisor 
and town clerk in all cases to be associated with him in 
the alteration, and formation of districts. The formation of 
new, and the alteration of old districts, always involve the 
necessity of taxation, generally lead toa change of site, and 
more ,or less interrupt the regular course of education. 

One means of checking the increase of districts would 
be found in the repeal of that section of the law which au- 
thorizes a sale of the schoo] houses and other property of the 





The number of School Districts in the State, according to 
the last reporis, is 10,621. The number reported last year 
was 11052. The formation of: listri 





aS ere. , DPunion districts, ant pe iss | 
solution of districts nuot have caused this decrease. Some | 
ae h ny ! . | 
error has been committed, and y eeen y i 
ble that any Town Superintendent ehould be ant G 
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The distribution among the districia of the several towne | 
is made in propertica to 
between 5 and 16 years of ag 

The distribution of the school money according to po- 
pulation gives the cities an advantage over t! 


he rural dis- 
tricts. New York has 80,500 children between the ages of 








5 and 16, and the portion of school money is $40,621 53, | 


or 50 cents foreach child. Madison county has 10,705 chi!- 
dren between 5 and 16 years of age, and has $4,485.05 schcol 
money, or about 42 cents for each child. The difference 
in favor of New York is eight cents for eachchild. 

Dividing the numberof acres of improved land in the 
State, 11,757,276, by the number of districts, 10,621, and we 
have 1,107 acres to each district. The aggregate valuation 
of the whole State in 1847 was $632,699,993, or $60,000 
to each district ; or excluding the valuation of New York, 
($247,152,302,) about $36,000. 

There are many towns in the State with a valuation less 
than $100,000, and there are very few towns which do 
not contain districts with a valuation less than $5,000, In 


districts from whose territory the new one is formed, and a 


division of -the proceeds of such sale among the several dis- 








tricts en'itled rdingto the amount of taxable 
property in each, a r3 from the valuation upon the 
rent roll of the ¢ . Nor would the undersigned 
end the re rent of the former law, by which, 
mam ,an raisal of the distriet property of the old 
au herzed io be made by ihe ‘town superin- 
:, and the amount due tothenew, directed to be 

2 LIAR 1, dis rie 
li igureed that the inhabitants of the new diatrict are 
yey lio their share of the va'ue of the schocl-hvuse 
D , or purchased in part at their ex- 
’1 examination re will be found less of truth 

ty in this argument. 

la the formation of new d'stricts under the present law 

here is creat inequality in taxation. 


A new dis‘rict ought not to be formed unless its inhabi- 
tan's are willitg to incur the expense of its organization. 

The necessity of repealing the present law will be appa- 
rent from a mere statement of i.s injurious and unjust ope- 
ration. 

Within the past year instances of the formation of new 
| districts have come to the knowledge of this Department, 
where territory was taken from four other districts. The 
town superintendent is required, in such cases, to sell the 
four school houses, the four libraries, and all the property of 
the four districts, at public auction. The trustees are not 
authorized by law to bid in this property, for their several 
districts, and if they do, a tax must be subsequently voted 
to repay them the sum apportioned from the proceeds of the 
sale to the new district. Here the libraries of four districts, 
established by the liberality of the State, and intended to 
be everftowing fountains of knowledge for the people, are 
sold and scattered, and five districts have to commence 
anew the formation of libraries. Four districts are partially 
disorganized for a year, or a series of years ; and perhapsone, 
or more, of them may be entirely broken up a destroyed. 
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The alteration of districts is a prolific scur:e of i!!-feel- 
ing, and the Department has. numerous appeals from tre 
orders of town superin:endents setting off persons and ter 
ritory from one district toanother. If the town sup:- 
rintendent were required always to associate with him the 
Supervisor and town clerk, and to give previous notice to 
the trustees of districts, of any intended alteration, very 
few arbitrary or unnecessary alterations would be made.— 
The Trustees and persons interested ought to be heard be- 
fore the alterations are made. 

Il. ESTIMATES AND ACCOUNTS OF EXPENDITURES OF 
THE SCHOOL MONEYS. 
1. Of the Revenue of the School Fund. 


The revenue of this fund is increasing from year to year 
The etatement furnished by the Comptroller last year was 
as follows: 
Balance in the treasury, Sept. 30, 1846, $104,213 27 
Amount received into the treasury during the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1847,........... 
Amount received for appropriation from in- 
come of U. S. Deposit Fund for same 


J > SOee £408 ©2868 CESS £688 SEE8 BOSE 


131,554 21 


165,000 00 


os 


$400,767 48 
275,820 32 





Amount paid out of the treasury during the 
Ne I ics oscnncs< cece. cucetnee 








Balance revenue in treasury Sept. 30, 
Titteinsinewecsmmamenceee: GIRLS67 16 
The Statement received the present year is as follows: 
Balance of Revenue in the treasury Sep. 
ne etassnasednRaceanae St0kS0T 26 
Amount received into the treasury during the 


yearending Sept. 30, 1848, ............ 117,220 25 
Amount received for appropriation from the 
income of the U. S. Deposit Fund, .....- 165,000 00 





$407,167 41 
Amounts paid out of the treasury during the 


year ending 30:h Sept., 1848,.......... 2°4 962 GO 








Balance of revenue in the treasury Sep*. 30, 

tl Jcncbetbanusasenensabcosicean Sleepon 41 

The balance in the treasury is $2.6e2 75 less Uian 
was lest year at the same time; but the re p exn 
those of the previcus year by $6,009.93; and the expend 
ture is greater by $9,081.60 

There is appended to this report tho tab’ rarked D, 
usually referred to end published in the annual repm@ 
transmitted to the Legislatur me arime 
biting the capital of the Common School Fund, ag vtated 
the annua! reporis of the Comptre''rr, from the es'«! 
ment of the fund in 180% 5-6 t 1848 inclusive ; al 
annual interest thereof, the amount annually apportion 
for the eupport of schools, the amcunt paid on the orJer « 
trustees of school districts by commissioners an d tov n su 
perintendents, and also the amount paid by the inhabitau: 

on rate bills. 

By a reference to this table it wil! be seen tha: the in- 
come for the past year has been $14,324.66 lees than the 
previous year. What has caused this diminution Js not 
known to the undersigned. It may be ‘that the interest 
upon loans, and bonds for lands, has not been fully paid. 
Or it may be that the deficiency is partly owing to the 
large amount of money in the treasury drawing no inte- 
rest, or only three and a half per cent—or to the exchange 
of seven per cent or six per cent loans, for five per cent 
Comptroller’s bonds, or five per cent State stocks. 

The revenue for the past year has slightly exceeded five 
per cent on the capital. Last year it was nearly six per 
cent. A more careful investment of the fund might raise 
the revenue yearly, to six per cent. 


2. Receipts and Expenditures for 1847. 


The abstracts of the reports of Town Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Common Schools, show that the 








sum; received end expended by them, and the 
lected on rate bills were as follows :— 


Annual appropriation by the State,... 0+ $220,000: 00 
Amount raised by boards of supervisors equal 


tothe sum appropriated by the State, ... 220,000 00 
Raised under special statutes applicable to 

particular cities and towns, and received 

from permanent local funds,........ odie 199,008 -00 
Amount prid on rate bills for teachers wa- 

ges, besides the public moneys,........ 466,674 44 
Appropriated by the State to increase li- 

braries,..... jad wake 55,000 00 
Amount raised by Boards of ‘Supervisors, for 

same object,. secatouten ose ae 29,215 58 


Total,. Seka ween wiseeonwa MEROR OOS Oe 
The agoregate “amount of money arpropriat- 
ed raised by tax, and <n on rate bills in 

DOGG, WAR, 6: <iasgese ve0sceee scccness) EERE SS 


Which deducted from the above shows 
an increase cver 1846, of.......-..2--- 37,291 99 
The sum received and expended in the city of New- 
York, for teachers’ wages, for the year end- 


ing August, 1848, was,.............---. $211,802 54 
During the preceding year,....--.....2-. 134,797 00 
OS eee eee ere 187,089 44 
If from the whole a amount paid for teachers’ 

WVENOE TA CIE MUMIA iin cachamncascs.nc 639,008 00 
We deduct the amount paid for that purpose 

in the city of New-York,:.<..-cccsccse 211,802 54 
We have the eum Ol 5. ..5.0.50<-caccks $427,195 46 


Which will — sent the amount reported 
for the rest of the State. 
Excluding the city of New-York, the amount 
required to be raised and expended was... $400,816 42 








Hence it would appear that the sum of .... 
had been expended 


$26,278 9 
in 1=46, more than was received. 

hi cs, unless we refer 
usand officers by 


























whose hands are gathered and repcrted the items from 
the eager mod It may be, also, that 
i imes to report the ap- 
‘tion! y received fiom local funds, or raised 
4 ap] 3 for I 48. 
7 Y d fi all 
( and 8uj} ne 
T , i. 
ROMS OI cy ulcin pe 4 aio die apices SS $°58 594 c4 
4 pportion g, 657,331 09 
PAE Oa NTOIOR, ais Gantnien wed sna biaw dieiad ware 91,4835 92 
$748,817 O1 
alance unapp tioned, sess 98109777 8S 
0; which unappropriated ‘ba ance, we e find in 
the city of hee MOMs tad. <<0 veal. 83,651 26 
Leaving unaccounted for in the rest of the 
RN cnc toda suas suid 0 cus eee - $26,126 59 


The sums reported received, and not apportioned, in se- 
veral counties, are as follows: 





I si ci cialis ait wimam (91,483 $7 
CDS ona ccc nnoneuinnaw 5,001 75 
Ri .. + sede eeeunmaca 1,704 84 
ERIN, cia: ieee tsk Cabiity aitianlo 3,843 72 
INNO: i cctusarbarmmakes kansas 1,232 51 
WONNOGR iitectanciemmadiniee 2,494 63 

$15,711 02 


Discrepancies of less magnitude appear in neerly all the 




















6 59 


n 8e- 


li the 





“ ~eaunties; ‘The errors have never before been so many, or 


ly 2 


Z amount ated last year was only $5,727.- 
14; and this sum was mostly in the cities of Albany, 
Brooklyn 


and Hadron. 


4. The estimates for the year 1847. 


’ My predecessor, in his annual report, dated December 
31, 1847, submitted the following estimate of the expendi- 
tures for the year 1847: 

The expenditures for the year 1847 in payment of teach- 
ets’ wages, and for the increase of school district libraries, 
which are not officially reported to this department until 
the year 1848, may be stated as follows: 
Appropriation of revenue from the Common 

School Fund, distributed Feb. 1, 1847, .-. 
Amount distributed from the income of the 

U.S. Deposite Fund, per act chap. 8 of 

the Laws of 1847, for the support of com- 


$110,000 00 


TRON SEROOM, oc cccceccccccesceccesee 165,000 00 
Amount equal to the above, raised by the 
boards of supervisors without deduction,. 275,000 00 


Amount in addition to above raised by vo- 
luntary taxes in towns, and under special 
SE Ot cnas aieeccnecoommeap 

Interest on permanent local funds in towns, 

Amount equal to the sums paid for teachers’ 
wages on rate bills in the year 1846,.... 


279,802 83 
21,103 13 


462,840 00 








$1,313,745 96 

The sum expended, according to the reports, was 
$1,189,897.92. 

The Superintendent over-esiimated the amount to be 
raised by voluntary taxes in towns, and under special laws 
in cities. 

. Estimates for 1848. 

The reports of t trustees mre required to be dated the 31st 

day of Deeember in each year; fore, the actual ex- 


ihe rei 











penditure for 1848 will appear’ from their reports to be 
dated December 31, 1843 
— appro riation of che reveru? arising from the Com- 

mon Schoo! F Pand distributed on the Ist 

ds ‘of PORPUSIE, LOAG ice secs concevew $110,600 00 
Amoant annus y "pprop: 

co {the U D l Qp- 

} Som of 9 =Nn4 \ 

( o t U 

a I ‘ 
Amount anr f 

eup isors q 13 
; withont an ican Bile tine eos ant yk 
Estimated amou 12 t e 

to be ra‘sed by vo! { vig 

and under special laws in cities,........ 190, 9 
Ee - ated i interest on permonent local funds, $1,000 00 
Estimated amount to b > paid on rate bills, . {60,000 60 
Tnerensce 2 onr iati x) the ronn aft 
2nei 2. (os ion ff m tne rey ue of 

the Common Schooi F LY 10,900 06 

NES wisi doin aan iararolarsanicie 00 00 


1 ,231,0 
6. Estimates for 1849. ‘ 
Annual appropriation from the revenue of 
the Common Schoo! Fand to be distritas* 
ted on the first day of February, 1849, .- 
Amount annually appropriated from the in- 
come of the U. S. Deposite Fund and ap- 
plied to the support of Common Schools, . 
Amount annually to be raised by the boards 
of supervisors equal to the two above 
sums without deduction, .. ~... ---~ --e~ 
Estimated amount in addition to the above 
to be raised in towns by voluntary tax, 
and under epecial laws in cities, and from 
ee. See ee ee 
Estimated amount to be paid on rate bills, . 


$120,000 00 
165,000 00 


285,000 00 


200,000 00 
460,000 00 


Total, ca* meee RUAN RUAN Oe $1,230,000 00 








Of the capital of the Common School Fund, and the tm- 
provement and management thereof. 


1. Of the capital. 


The superintendent is not vested with any power to ad- 
vise or control the management or investment of the Com- 
mon School Fund. The fund is committed to the exclusive 
custody of the Comptroller. A detailed statement, there» 
fore, cannot be made by this department. 

On the 30th day of September, 1848, the productive ca- 
pital of the Common School Fund of the State, consisted of 
the following items and sums of money: 


Amount of bonds for lands sold, .....e. $744,854 97 
Oe eae iS aE 236,901 74 
Loan of 1799... c<« Spa Racist tat sia 97,363 14 
SE Ci Rcciinccccocen moceadnesen 198,772 03 
eo ees 8,200 

EE EE ET 280,500 96 
IE OE EE ea 50,000 00 
Comptroller's bonds,. . . .... awa ano ao 451,645 4S 
Money in the treasury, .2.. 22.0 en0< anon 143,236 81 





$2,211,475 14 


Deduct capital Sept. 30, 1847,.... see weae 2,170,514 47 





Increase during the year ending Sept. 30 


P ee teeeseee 


tesewneccces $40,960 67 


About 301,759 acres of land are set apart as a portion of 
the Common School Fund, but are not taken into account 
in the above statement of the items constituting the fund. 

By article nine of the constitution, $25,000 are required 
to be annually transferred from the income of the United 
States Deposite Fuud to the capital of the Common School 
Fund. A reference to a statement hereto annexed, mark- 
ed B, will show that the only sum of $17,041 42 has been 
trans{ rred from said income to the said capital for the year 
1848. To make up the deficiency, bonds belonging to the 
United States Deposite Fund, have been transferred to the 
School Fund. The explanation of this exchange of bonds, 
instead of trans’er of income, may, perhaps, be found in the 
fact that the Legislatures of 1847 and 1848, appropriated 
from the inecme of the United States Deposite Fund, for 


both the years L848 and 1849, sums which, in the aggregate, 
xceed that income. The necessity of a constitutional pro- 

‘ision, to secure this annual transfer, is very apparent from 
cximination the appropriations from the Deposite 


or 1848 and 1849. See statement hercto — 





1C. 
; residue of the above increase of capital, $15,960 G 
3 detailed in stat nt bereto annexed marked B. 
It is presumed that the Legislature will conti the an- 
ial eppr ion of $165 000, from the revenue of the 
U Siates Dep site Fu , for the eupport of common 
: and afier tran: t ing $25,000 of that revenue 


capital of the gf PPh otey hool Fund, care will 
: hereafer not to appropriate more than the residue. 
— fund is a trust, and the State is responsible for its 

od management, as well as its security. The capital 
should be kept whole. If losses occur by unsafe invest- 
ments, they must be made good out of the annual income 
of other loans. 

The productive capital of the school fund, provided the 
Legislature shall continue its annual appropriation of 
$165,000 for the support ofschools may be stated as follows: 
Productive capital of the school fund, as 

above, ..... ee rete 
Amount from the United States. Deposit 

Fund, which would produce the sum of 

$165,000 annually, appropriated for the 

support of Common Schools, at six per 





600R DEE, cccécomctemnerunse. Se 
To this may be added a sum that will pro« 

duce annually, $25,000, which is re- 

served by the constitution, to be added to 

the capital of the school fund,......0«. 416,666 67 





Making a totalof,.ccssesesses sees mwemea $5,379,141 81 
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The annual interest on this sum a: six per cent is 
$322,188.50. 


2. Of the Improvement and Management of lie Fund. 

On the 30th day of September 1347, one of the items 
going to make up the capital of the Common School Fund, 
was “Comptroller’s Bond,” $51,645.49. At the same 
date in 1848, this item has increased to $451,645 49. Tue 
item of State Stocks last year was $115,500,96 and this 
year itis $280,500.96. The direct liability of the S:ate to 
the School Fund is therefore 5732,146 45, or nearly one- 
third of the whole fund. If to this eum be added the money 
in the State Treasury, the liabiliy of the State will be $375,- 
383.26, or very nearly two-fifths of the fund. As bonds 
for lands and bonds for loans are annually paid, the mo- 
ney is received into the Treasury, and if the process of 

ion goes on in future, as rapidly as it hasfor a few 
yeare past, the whole capital of the School Fund will pass 
into the Treasury, be used in payment of the debts of the 
general fund, and converted into State Stock and Comptrol- 
ler’e bonds. Thus State necessities bid fair to make the State 
the only debtor to the Common School Fund. 

By the Ninth article of the constitution, the faith of .he 
State is pledged to the preservation inviolate of the capital of 
the Common School Fund. But the spirit of this article will 
not be observed by merely maintaining the integrity of the 
capital. The great object of the fund may be partially lost or 
totally defeated by its improper management, or by its unpro- 
ductive investment. It is the income which is to be dis- 
tributed throughout the State, and the practical value of 
the fand depends entirely upon the amount of the income. 

Money paid into the Treasury on account of the fund is 

in banks, at an interest of three and a half per 
cent. The State is benefitted by the money, whether re- 
ceiving interest on it as a deposit, or using it for the ordi- 
nary poreenes of the government. There is no law requir- 
ing the payment of interest on this money to the School 
Fund, but I understand it has been the practice of the 
Comptroller to credit the School Fund with the interes: 
received by the State from the Deposit Banks. The fund is 
a loser by this operation. 

If there should be constantly in the Treasury the sum of 
$100,000, the income to the fund would be on'y $3,590 
per annum, instead cf $6,000 ifinveeted in bonds and 
mortgages. The undersigned, therefore, respectfully re- 
commends tothe Leg's!ature the enactment of a Jaw direct- 
ing the Comptroller to credit the Common School Fund 


‘with imterest at six per cent upon all money belonging to 
that fund, remaining ix the Treasury. When b 5 
‘or atocks belonging to the schoo! “and, and drawing a 
terest of five, six or seven per cent. are paid, and tie mo- 
ney received into ihe Treasury, the same shou'd be im 
mediately reloaned on equally good securities, er the Sia 
should allow iaterest on the sums thus withheld from 1 
vestment. 

If the Comptroller uses the money &5 it comes into the 
Treasury, seems to be only just, that his bonds should Dear 


an interest equal to that of the fand from which the 

ney waa derived. It is quite matcrial to the school fan 
whether his bonds bear an interest of five, six or seven pei 
cent. The State should not, like achrewd and unconscion- 
able guardian, turn a trust estate to its own profit, by re- 
taining uninvested in the Treazury, to be used in ccfraying 
the current expenses of the goverment, or to be loaned for 
its convenience at three and a-half per cent to banks, as the 
basis of discounts, the common inheritance of the 800,000 
ehildren, who are more or less dependant upon the income 
of that estate for their intellectual sustenance. 

By allowing the Comptroller to exchange six and seven 
per cent investments of the Common School Fund, for five 
per eent stock of the Canal debt, the School Fund is robbed 
for the benefit of the Canal Fund. The resources of in- 
aellectual improvement are diminished to add to the phy- 
sieal prosperity of the State. The business of men is pre- 
ferred to the education of youth. 

The undersigned is well assured that the constitutional 
provision will preserve the capital inviolate but the income 
masy be materially affected by the mode of investment. 








Fifiy thousand dollars of the Fund ¢ 
the Manhattan Company. For several 
has been received from that Institution. Reape SO 

3. School District Libraries. er 

The number of volamesin the School District libraries 
was'in 1844. 1,145,250; in 1845, 1,203,139; io. 1846, 
1,310,986 ; and in 1847, 1,338,848. : 

In the counties of Allegany, Cayuga, Chenango, Clinton, 
Columbia, Greene, [Iamilton, Monroe, Montgomery, New 
York, Orange, O-leans, Oswego, Putnam, Wayne, and 
Wyoming, the number of volumes reported is less than last 
~- Yetthe library money has been apportioned to them 
a . 

In the county of Hamiiton 11,175 volumes were reported 
last year, and only 971 this year. Such a difference must 
be the result of gross negligence. The number reported 
this year is probably, nearly correct. The whole diminu- 
tion in the above counties is about 25,000 volumes. Some 
libraries have doubtless been sold under the law directing 
their sale upon the formation of new districts. The forma- 
tion of every new district wou!d require the sale of at least 
two l‘braries. But this does not satisfactorily account for 
the loss of so many volumes. 

The aggregate increase in the State over last year is 
27,862. ‘The aggregate decrease in several counties is 
25,000, thus showing that 52.862 new books must have been 
added to the libraries durinz the past year. 

A clause in chap. 8, laws of 1847, was construed by my 
predecessor to authorise a district by a majority of votes at 
a special mteting, to apply the library money to the payment 
of teacher’s wages. From the date of that act up to the 5th 
day of January 1848, when chap 480, laws of 1847, took 
effect, many districts exercised the privilege granted by 
chap. 8, and voted to expend their library money for teach- 
er’s wages. But chap. 480, repealed the clause in chap. 
8, and the following section waa adopted, specifying the 
amount and mode of expending lidrary money. 

§ 136. The sum of fifty-five thousana dollars, together 
with an equal sum to be raised in the towns, and directed 
to be distributed to the several schoo! districts of this State, 
by the fourth section of chipter two hundred and thirty- 
seven, of the laws of cizhteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
shail continue to be ap; to the purchase ef books for a 





district brary, until othorw se directed ; out whenever the 
number of volumes in the Qistrict hbrary of any district, 
numbering over fifty ctiltren betweca the ages of five and 
ixteen yea xeved hundred and twenty-five; or 
od mi 0 vet 1 ta 

J azez, lred vo'umes, the iahabi 
herein, may, at a spe- 
ra or that purpose, by 2 
rity of y ? y le, orany partofthe 
ry mo b ; ta ‘he distriet for the current Fear, 
t ren ol } acKh DOOWTcS, OF her ee 
ititle Spparatus for the yi the school. And in every 
fict having the required nomber of volumes‘ia the dis- 
et lid id 2, black boards, and other 


aforesaid, the said moneys, with the approbation 
he state superintendeat, may be applied to the payment 
of teacher’s wages. 

About four hundred applications have been made to the 
superintendent for his approbation as provided in the above 
section. He has withheld it in all cases, believing that every 
volume of a well-sclected library is a perpetual teacher to 
all who will go to it for instruction. A great variety of ex- 
cuses have been given for importunate requests. In one dis- 
trict the schoo] house has been burnt, in another a great 
many poorchildren have to be exempted; in one, the books 
are never read, except by a few, in another, the library is 
already inconveniently large; in one, the living teacher is 
better than a book, in another no books are needed because 
the people do not appreciate them ; in one, the district has 
voted it, and again the trustees des‘re it; in all, the taxes 
are oppressive, and the money, in each particular case, is 
more needed, and will be more useful, than the books. 

The undersigned believes that the district libraries can-- 
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phy, mental, mora! and natural, 


deed every Geparisient of 
ite share to the district school library. 


library suited to the tastes and chara ters of every age. 


would have never heard. 


by the district schoo!, and the district library ? 


4. Teacher's Institutes. 
By chap. 361, 


comply with the provisions of the act. 


Institute. Upon the question of forming an Institute, 


tion of the advisory committee. 


under thirty thousand, not lesa than thirty, teachers, 


been de livered. 
4:h. A statement of the ejcs3es into which the Insti 


ing future terms. 
treasurer. 


general state of public instruction, in the county. 
8th. Any other information that the committee 


of common school education. 


pursuance of such instructions, held in the counties of 





+ detrict libraries, are made from the 
ature and science, with the exception o! 
4, political or religious; histery, biography, 
fiction ; in- 
uman know! edge coatribates 
The object of this 

eharity was not merely to furnish books for childrea, 
but to establish in all the school districts, a miszellaneous 


means of this diffusive benevolence, the light of know- 
ledge penetrates every portion of the State, and the sons o! 
our farmers, merchants, mechanics and laborers, have 
{ daily access to many well selected books, of which, but for 
this sagacious policy of our State, a majority of them 
If knowledge is power, who can 
calculate the energy imparted to the people of this State 


laws of 1847, sixty dollars were appro- 
priated out of the income of the United States Deposit Fund, 
to defray the expenses of holding teachers’ institutes in 
each of the several counties in the State, which should 


Upon receiving a petition signed by a majority of the town 
superintendents of any county, the clerk of said county is 
required to appoint three town superintendents an advisory 
committee, whose duty it is to give notice of a time and 
place where teachers ard others may meet to organise an 


chers only can vote, and if they decide in the affimative the 
organization is completed under the advice and direc- 
An accurate account in 
items of the expenses of the Institute, duly verified, must be 
presented to the county treasurer, who, afier being satisfied 
that not lees than fif y, or in counties having a population 


individuals intending to become teachers of common schools, 
within one year, sha! ll have been in regular attendance on 
the instructions and lectures of the Institute in the coun'y, 





was divided, the studies pursued, and the text books used. 
Sth. The time the Institute was organised, the length 
of such term held, and the time and place fixed for hold- 
6th. A copy of the accounts rendered to the county 


7th. A report upon the condition of the schools, and the 


deem interesting or useful, or calculated to promote the cause 
Reports have been received from sixteen Institutes in 


taraugus, Chau‘auque, Chenango, Jefferson, Livingston, 


By 


tea- 


and 





during at least ten working days, will credit and allow saic 
account and pay over to the committee not exceeding sixty 
dollars in any one year, to be distributed by said com 
mittee in paying the expeas:s eforesaid, 

By section 5 of said aci the said advisory committee isre 
quired to iransmit to the staie superiat-nadenta e2 ue of | 
the names of ali persoag who 2 oh 1 i 
stitute, wit! ich o i | information, witht 
such time 13 may be pres ate su riendent | 

Tn pursuance of the | red ya, the 3u iene 

ent 7 quire 1 riite to ‘ ) } 
uepar } > id Y a iy 0 Dec i N @aecu 
year, | 

Ist. A catalogue of the names of allithe 
shall have attended such lustiute, their place of 
a ad . oflice address. 

The 1 names oi the officers of the Institute and the lee- 
oe 

3d. A statement of the subjects upon which lectures have 


itute 


may 


Cat- 








ey Oneida, Caines, Chiesa pining O:sego, 
Rensselaer, Sc chenectady, Seneca. Tioga and Washington. 
If Institutes have been held in any other counties, the advi- 
sory committees have made no reports to this department. 

The nuinber of teachers and persons intending to become 
such in attenlance upon the lectures and recitations of 
ihe several Institutes, and the expenses of holding them are 
as follows:— 


No. of pupils. Expense. 
Cattaraugus,......... 96 $99 07 
Chautauque, ........ 66 69 00 
Chenango). .-.2..0«05 100 84 60 
JOE ccicnscomene OO 60 00 
Livingston, .......... 82 85 00 
Montgomery, ........ 41 60 60 
Oneida, ..... ome | 81 84 
OnOnGiSe, .5.s20c000,. 190 42 00 
ee 60 00 
Ee: 63 59 
SC ee 75 00 
BOSE, écccanccsn:. 28 60 00 
Schenectady, ....c.c- 51 52 75 
NSE | 60 00 
7 60 00 
Washington,......... 94 105 00 


1096 $1,117 76 


Tt will be seen that the expenses have, in many instan- 
ces been graduated to the State appropriation. The items 
of the accounts rendered to the county Treasurers are fnost- 
ly for wood, lights, printing, and services of lecturers and 
teachers. 

The sum appropriated by the Legislature is barely euffi- 
cient to defray the most economical expenses of holding 
an Institute. If a larger sum were appropriated, longer 
sessions could be held, able lecturers, and teachers could be 
employed and reasonably paid for their serviecs. 

It is not proposed to make the Institute a permanent 
school. Not more than two sessions could be conveniently 
held in a year, each continued a forinight. But if a per- 
manent orginization can be eflected in every county, ir 
the teachers, and persons intending to become teachers, the 
town su nienden ts, and oiher schoo! officera, can be 
aszemb'ed seri. annually, io hear lectures upon educational 


pern 


topies, to consult wih and advise each other, to porpose 
and dizcuss modes qf t+ aching, to form sequsints ap che 
i note kept uo, the I: way be produc ties ot 
| > i Ms he community 
\ te Normal Sehes] has 1 &sta! ce, especially 
les'ened for the edueation cf the common school teacher, 
= : 1 and more bencScent fet mey be piven 
> the f : 1, if the State w if t ia aid te 
2 ¢ ers, afier they! left Normal School, by 
: up Llastitutys in every county, whercia they may 
renew r juaintance, and rehearse their acrmal giu. 
diea, arrange plana and unite their efforts to promote the 
great cause in which they are engaged, 


The nore money is but the stinted reward of the tea. 
cher’s labors. If he ia the recipient of the bounty of the 
State, he is also the almoner of its blessings. 

I would recommend a considerable increase in the ap- 
propriation to Teachers’ Institutes. Two or three counties 
with a population each less than thirty thousand might be 
permitted to form a joint institute and thus unite their 
means. 

The approriation might be paid by the Comptroller, upon 
the receipt of a certificate from the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, that the institute had been organized accord- 
ing to law, had held its annual session, and complied with 
the statute, and the regulations of this Department. 

If the plan of district or county superintendents, recom- 
mended in another part of this report, shall be adopted, the 
officers so elected might be the managers of the institutes, 
employing the lecturers, disbursing the money, and making. 
the annual report, 
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It is believed that institutes thus formed and brought 
into correspondence with this Department, may become its 
powerful auxiliaries, and greatly enhance the value and 
efficiency of the Common School system. 


3. Of Supervision and Inspection. 


By chap. 358, Laws of 1847, the office of County Supe- 
rintendent of Common Schools was abolished. 

From the creation of this office much good was antici- 
pated, and, in the opiaion of the undersigned, much was 
realized. Various reasons were assigned for the repeal of 
the act. The small tax which it imposed upon the se- 
veral counties was, doubiless, among the most imperative, 
and it cannot be denied that the selection in some counties, 
of incompetent and unfaithful superintendents, brought the 
law into disfavor. 

The abolition of the office of County Superintendent has 
increased the labor and correspondence of this Department 
four-fold. Formerly appeals were brought from the town 
to the County Superintendent, and the decisions of the lat- 
ter were generally acquiesced in. 

Appeals are now brought to this Department from the or- 
ders of town superintendents in the formation and alteration 
of school districts; from the acts of Trustees, or their refu- 
sal to act; from the proceedings of district meetings ; and 
upon every question that can arise under the school laws. 

All the town superintendents and the trustees of all 
the school dist-icts in the State, come direcily to this De- 
partment for advice and instructien. More letters have 
been received and answered the past year than for several 
years previous. 

Between April 17th, 1843, when County Superintendents 
are authorized to decide appeals, and Nov. 13:h, 1847, 
when the office was abolished, the number of appeals from 
their decisions, brought to this Depariment, was 192.— 
Since Nov. 13th, 1847, the number of appeals brought di- 
rectly to this Department has been 140. A!I appeals from 
the urlers of Town Superintendents forming or altering dis- 
tricts, would be much more inteligently and satisfactorily 
decided by an officer who could visit the locality, and judge 
of the necessity or expediency of the order app-aied from 
by personal observation. 

County Clerks do not preprre the abstracts of town su- 








perint-ndents’ reports with the s2me care and accuracy 
formerly bestowed updo the 2 BV} y y ou viendenis 
From the multiplicity i pre Ly « r duties, 
he work mvs: be comitted t copyis 
icq sainted t ! I I { wy are 
familiar with the school | and forms, Corse y C 
there Cy OF r deputies, c lic errors ¢ , Upes 
rintead is, W i rt l 
id, Without the meansor the dispos-tioa to correct them 
Tuey cannot leave their offices to eu lL upon tie town su 
perintendents, end wili not take the troavle to wiite t 
them, excepiin ebedience to the sirict let‘er of the | 
The duty was imposed upon them because it could not wel 


be charged upon any other cflicer. 

In the aggregate the saving of expense to the State by 
the abolition of the office has been incons derable. Tie in- 
creased expense tothe Secre'ary’s Office in the Department 
of Common Schools, cannot be less than $1,500 a year. The 
County Clerks will charge for making the abstracts, pro- 
bably not less than $30 each, which is $1,740 for the State 
The increased pay of Town Superintendents for additional 
services in the supervision and inspection of schoo!s, and the 
examination of teachers, must be at least $20 for each, or 
$17,460 for the State. These three items make the sum 
of $20,700. The whole sum annually paid to County Su- 
perintendents was about $26,000. Nothing was gained by 
abolishing the office on the score of economy, if the services 
of those officers were of any value, because by the above 
showing, the money saved is only $5,300, which should be 
further diminished by the subtraction of $500, now an- 
nually paid to the County Superintendent of New York. 

The compensation of the Town Superintendents varies 
from $30 to $100 a year. Ifthe avearage sum paid them 
is $75, then the expense for the State will be $65,475. 
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The act abolishing the office : 
was, in the judgment of the undereigt ‘ 
movement. The act, chap. 330, Laws g 
for the appointment of County Visiters, was assed 
direct purpose to examine into the condition of the 
and to ascertain and suggest the best means of i 
them. It was from an examination of their rep id ai 
ter maturé deliberation, that the office of County Superi 
tendent was created. ; ; : 

From reports made to the Superintendent by Visiters 
in 1841, a few extracts are made, showing the opinions of 
men who gave voluntarily, a considerable portion of their 
time to a visitation of the Common Schools, with a view of 
ascertaining their real condition, and suggesting measures 
to raise them to a higher standard of excellence. 

In his preface to the several reports, the Superintendent 
says:— With few exceptions the Visiters concur in recom- 
mending the appointment of County Superintendents, as 
among the most essential of the improvements suggested.” 

Messrs James Wadsworth, Wm. C. Dwight and George 
W. Patterson, Visiters of Livingston county say :—‘ The 
committee, after another year’s examina:ion of the schools, 
are entirely convinced of the necessity of a county inspec- 
tor or superintendent.” 

Mr. John F. Seymour, inspector of Oneida county says : 
® Would not a board of examiners, consisting of three, or 
five men, who should be in every way competent, and before 
whom all teachers should be examined, improve our schools, 
and put an end to the employment of teachers utterly in- 
——— and whose only recommendation is their cheap- 
ness ?” 

Mr. J. L. Mayo, of Onondaga county says; “ We have 
great confidence in the labors of an agent or supervisor 
appointed in each county, whose whole time and talents 
shall be employed in viaiting schools, correcting errors in 
teaching, or discipline, reforming abuses where such exist, 
forming town and county assoe ations, reading reports of his 
own observations, giving lectures, &c., and thus by keeping 
the ball in constant motion, to awaken and keep alive an 
excitement on the subject, which would not otherwise exist.” 





Mr. Saxton Smith of Putnzm coun'y cays: — Tam fully 
inthe be'ief that our present mod: of e'eciing ‘n=pectors at 
our town meeting:, isa bad oc, and should bo abolished; 
and that the dwies thereof u'd who'lly devolve on the 
Commissioners of Common hoals, or a County Supe. 
rintendent apoo by 3 3 1d P 

Jaco Wardenburgh and Ed Di U ster county 

via We ¢ \ { 
year, as to a G } ? 
Schools, and ( wl 

n i ull be H genera 
rvi over sch anid t to awaken 

wile att tion to t} aibte of ef with such a 
conipensati¢ as wil! warrant his undivided 
attention thereto, | { that the pre t gratuitous 
ysiem of visit n will prove inefficient; that the pres 
sent system of inspecting schools and hers by town of- 
ficers is inacequate.” 

Messrs. Wiliam N. Clark, James C. Brown, and Francis 


Dwight of Ontario county say :--“ The pecp'e, conscicus 
that the prevailing defects of their schools are owing to the 
inefficiency and incompeteney of their inspectors, look to 
the appointment of local superintendents, asthe great meas 
sure of reform. Not, that we are so quixotic as to suppose, 
that this alone will prove a specific forall the disorders of 
the system, but we do believe it to be as:ential to the very 
commencement of general improvement.” 

My predecessora in office, without exception, approved 
the appointment of County Superintendents, considered it 
an improvement of the Common School system, and dis- 
approved of the abolishment of the office. 


In his annual report, dated Jan. 12, 1843, Col. Young, 
referring to the expense of the system, remarks!—“ He 
who now occupies the station of State Superintendent, de- 
rived his first impressions of this law from such an asso- 
ciation of ideas; and in entering upon the duties of the 
office felt a decided predisposition to exercise whatever in- 
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- system: of deputy atiate- 
supercede official duty heretofore bad- 
-héretofore imposed with little 

‘ an smount greatly exceeding the ex- 
Ie to “al y of the much maligned 
vais pent 10 he. comy ‘dione their duties, the lack of 
which was urged as a strong reason for abolishing the oflice, 
Col. Young, whose prejudices were forced on examination 
to yield to his judgment, speaking of a convention of those 
officers, held at Utica, in May, 1842, says: —“ It is no un- 
meaning compliment to allege that for the purpose of il- 
lustrating and improving the important principles of ele- 
mentary instruction, no body of men, of equal information 
and devotedness, has ever before assembled in this State.” 

If those officers were not in every instance competent 
and faithful to their trust, the fault was in the appointing 
power. Ifa wise selection was not always made, does that 
furnish @ sound reason for destroying the office? It may 
safely be said that no other office in the State would bear 
go severe a test. 

It is believed that the friends of the Common School 
system in the State, very generally desired the continuance 
of the office. It was, however, abolished, without petitions 
from any considerable number of citizens, and without even 
proposing a substitute. 

There is now no intermediate officer between this De- 
partment and the town officers. Suchan office is needed 
as the medium of communication between this Department 
and the nine hundred town superintendents, and eleven 
thousand school districts. The territory is too large; its 
subdivisions too many; its relations too diverse ; the lo- 
cal officers too numerous ; and the interval between the De- 
partment and them too wide, to permit that actual and 
minute supervision which is necessary to an eflicient admi- 
nistration of the School Jaws. 
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wagee. At the close of his term, they give him an order 
upon the town superint>ndent for such portion of the pu- 
blic mouey, as may have been voted by the district for the 
term, or in case no vote has been taken, for such portion as 
they ‘think proper. But in no case can the Trustees legally 
draw for more money than is due the teacher at the date of 
the order. Ii the public money is not sufficient to pay the 
teacher's wages, the trustees proceed to make out a rate- 
bill for the residue, charging each parent or guardian, ac- 
cording to the number of days’ attendance of his children. 
Under the present law, the truste:s have power to exempt 
indigent persons, and the amount exempted is a charge upon 
the district, and may be immediately collected by tax, or 
added to ary tax thereafier levied. After the rate-bill is 
completed, thirty days’ notice of its completion is given by 
the trustees, one of whom must be in attendance, on a 
day and place appointed in said notice, once a week for 
two successive weeks, to receive piyment; and during the 
whole of the said thirty daysany person may pay to either 
of the trustees, or to the teacher, the sum charged to him 
upon the rate-bill. At the expiretion of the thirty days, if all 
the persons named in the rate-bill, have not voluntarily 
paid, the trustees put it, with their warrant, into the hands 
of the district collector, who has the same authority to col- 
lect it by levy and sale of goods and chattels, as a town 
collector. The collector is also authorized to collect fees, 
not only upon the money paid to him, but upon that paid 
voluntarily to the trustees and teacher, and heis allowed 
thirty days to make his return to the trustees. 

A more troublesome or vexatious system could not well 
be devised. 

A teacher having performed his contract, is yet obliged, 
unless the trustees advance the money, to wait thirty, or 
sixty days for his pay. The first thirty days’ delay under 
the notice is no advantage to any one. The time of the 
trustees is spent uelessly. 


Nothing is gained by payment to the trustees. Is there 
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The undersigned would, therefore, recomm 








Legisiature two meagures, either of h, in h's epinioa 
will be approved by the friends of the Co: 1 School sys 
tem, and will supply a want daily felt in this De; ren! 
Ist. A repeal of chap 358, Laws of Le47, 1 ring to 
the office of Cointy Superintendent, a maaing it eiee 
ve by the peo; 
2d. The elec of a Su 
biy « ict, ¢ € : 
ities wh > 
S tend or B i 
BC Ii 
] i a i 
l the salary « ‘ t 
$200 per y » in €a 4 vbly C 
of towns, and that t i¢ +O Cc c 
— of City Superintendeats be fixed by the ei 
ties th — as shall be provided ia their scvera! c 
or city la and ordinances ; and that not lesa than $2 
of such salary be a county charge. Among the pow s | 


and duties of such District Superint endent should be th 
following: —T'o make the abstract of the reporis of the 
Town Superintendents in his dis rict ty at the same time 
and in the same manner now required of the County 
Clerks ; to recommeud persona from his district a3 pupils 
in State Normal School ; to recommend each year two 
teachers in his district as worthy to receive a State certifi- 
cate; to visit each school in his district at least twice a 
year, once in the summer and once ia the winter, to 
make such report of his visitation as may be required 
by the State Superintendent ; to hear and determine all 
controversies arising in his district under the school laws, 
an appeal being allowed from his decision to this D¢part- 
ment. The Superintendent makes these suggestions with 
diffidence, and only from a sense of their necessity. 
4. The Present System. 

The mode of supporting a school under the pressnt sys- 
tem is as follows :— 

The Trustees employ a qualified teacher for stipulated 


any other instance upon the Statute book in which legis- 





\lation compels a man tow ait sixty days for his wages afier 
he has completed his work ? In the absence of any contract, 
the wages of the laborer are due and payable, when his work 
| kil ] ci ort the pa ent of his wa- 
} is vy cay ! | 1 is ¢' 1 
is \ close 
} ’ , ( f u 1 ti 
| 
i 4 cy 
| °c. OF 
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x» hy 
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j a un hae 
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r Xx list 
| y ec 
i , 30 r and a rizing 
| I vi ore o bea upon a 
i rict to refund ¢ and ex; r j ts by, 
or against them O01 account of the dscharge ef their of- 
ficial duties. —But the law allows them nothing f r their re- 
spons bility and labor, either in the discharge of their du- 
tics, or in the prosecution, or defence of suits. 
Now, a nas school sysiem ma 7 hee devised that shall re- 


lieve trustees from the duty of making out rate-bille, 
tax-l'sis, in any case, and from all litigation arising there- 
from, and which shall secure to the teacher his pay when 
his work is done. 

It may be made applicable only to the towns, requiring 
the cities, however, to make their schools free, but leav- 
ing them to adopt such an organization as shall be suited 
to their peculiar wants. 

Teachers complain of the rate-bill system, not only be- 
cause it improperly withholds their wages, but because the 
trustees find great difficulty in exercising with fidelity, and 
at the same time satisfactorily, the power of exemption.— 
While the cupidity of the tax-payer is excited, the pride of 
men of moderate means is aroused, and their sense of inde 
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pendence revolts at being certiied and put upon the record 
as indigent persons. : 

The rate bill system requires every person:to pay in pro- 
portion to the attendance of his children. IHlow s:rong 
then is the inducement of many parents, to wink at ab- 
sence, and truancy, ani how litle are they inclined to se- 
cond by parental authority the efforts of the teacher to en- 
force punctuality and regularity of attendance. Tne fact 
that the number of children atiending school less than tour 
months, uniformly exceeds the number attending a longer 
time, farnishes strong evidence for believing that the rate 
bill system is the principal cause of the irregular attendance 
of scholars. 

Letters have been addressed to the Superintendent from 
various paris of the S:ate, urging him to recommend to 
the Legislature the free school system, and assuring him 
that the people are ready to sustain the Legislature. 

5. Free Schools. 

A free school is one whose doors are open to all who 
choose to enter. 

In Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusette, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, aud Maine, the common schools are 
neagy free, and in several of the cities and large villages 
of those States, as well as in some of our own, they are 
entirely so. 

In Indiana the question has been recently submitted to 
the people, and a large majority decided in favor of free 
schools, Wisconsin has made early and ample provision 
for a system of free schools. Even in South Carolina the 
schools are free to the free. I believe it is true, that in 
every State, county, town, or village, where the question 
has been subinitted te the decision of the people, they have 
been found in favor of the free system. 

The s}stem of free schools has been urged upon the at- 
tention of successive Legislatures, but has been met by the 
assertion, and defeated on the alleged ground, that the 
people were not prepared for it.—This may be true, but I 
have come to a different conclusion, from the fact that in the 
eleven localiti:s in this State, where the matter has been 
submitted to ihe people, it Las, in every case, met their 
approval. 

he pieces ia which are maintained, 
with the population of each in 1845, are osfollowe: 
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Sustained by the foregoing statistics, it may be safe to 
presume, that so large a portion of the Siate having adopted 
the free system, and being satisfied with its operation, a 
majority of the other section of the State is prepared to ap- 
prove it also. 

When it is said that the people are not prepared for free 
schools, it is only another form of expressing a belief that 
they are opposed to taxation for their eupport, There is 





doubtless a respectable number of p 
munity, averse to taxation, not only: ; 
schools, but for all the purpéses of government. St 
Superintendent has an abiding confidence, that a 


of the legal voters, and a mej y of the tax-payers in th: 

Stare, would vote to be ge = the schools by taxation, ~~ 
The annual reports of this Department furnish 

for this belief. rn 


The money raised by the Supervisors, equal to the 
amount appropriated from the funds of the State, ie cheer- 
fully voted and paid. In addition to this, many towns, at 
their annual meetings, vote to raise another sum, equal to 
that required to be raised by general laws. The aggregate 
eum thus voted in the State every year is very large: 


It was in 1847,..........2.--- $199,000 08 
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These sums were raised by the inhabitan's of towns, 
voluntarily, and under special laws inserted in the charters 
of cities and villages. It would app:ar from this that the 
peop’e are not opposed to taxation for free schools. 

The probable taxation, and the rate per cent necessary to 
support a free school system, can be ascertained, by show- 
ing the actual expense, in the cities and towns where it is 
established. 

In the following table the first column shows the valuation 
of the city or town in 1847; the second, the whole amount 
of school money from all sources; the third, the amount of 
public money apportioned to the city, or town; the fourth, 
the amount actually raised in the city, or town, besides the 
public money ; and the fifth, the rate of tax upon $100, of 
valuation :— 















Valuation, School Public Amount Rate on 
money. mouey. of tax. $100 val. 
Albany,.... Li.dS7.576 13,044.50 = 4,331 50 8,713.00 007.5 
Breoklyn,.. 26,039 5) 6,286 55 1975315 O67 
Buffalo. .... S497 21,142 60 3.142 60 18,000 00 021.2 
Busliwiek,. 75 1.080 30 196 GO 1,093 30 014.6 
Flushing, 2.308 13 1593 03 413 60 005.0 
Hut 1.159 550 4.034 27 597 11 0 30.0 
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ir of New York, and is aseeseed $4000, 
he pavs a tax of $416. If assessed fur $100,000 he 
ays 104. The eum raise? in New York for school pur- 
noses appears to be very large, but when itis apportioned 
| upon the tax-nayers according to their property, it ia a very 
light tax. And it would be light, even if it were doubled. 





li the common schools were what they should be, anda eys- 
tem of high schoo's were engrafted upon them, every child 
could be educated, the poor gratuitously, and the rich ata 
less expense than at private schouls. 

In the city of Brooklyn the free schools are supzorted at 
the low rate of six dollars tax upon $10,000 of valuation. 

Ia the cities the support of schools by a general tax, is 
but the association of all the citizens to effect an object 
in which all are mutually interested, and which can be 
better done by a combination of the means of all. 

In order to show what would be the operation of the 
free school system in a town wholly agricultural, we 
will take the town of Duanesburgh, in Schenectady 
county, a town in, which there is no considerable village, 
and which will serve as a fair example for the average of 
the agricultural towns. 

The valuation of Duanesburgh, in 1847, was $452,165. 
The amount of school money raised in the town was 
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therefore wos $1711.25. To raise this last sum by tax 
— require a rate of thirty cents upon a hundred dol- 


If then, each district were required to raise a tax 
equal to the amount apportioned to it by the town super- 
intendent, the sum would be $1,387.76 for the town of 
Duanesburgh, and sufficient to support a school during 
eight months in a year in every district, that being the 
average time in that town. 

The continual increase of the common school fund 
would annually diminish the amount of taxation. 

It is urged by the opponents of the system that those 
who have property are taxed to educate their own, as well 
as the children of the poor; and that those who are bles- 
sed with property, but denied children, are also obliged 
to contribute something for the education of the indigent. 
Those who have omitted their duty, or are more fortunate 
than their neighbors in the possession of property have 
no reason to complain of the trifling burthen which good 
fortune imposes upon them. 

Are property holders wronged or injured by this system 
oftaxation ? 

Property is the creature of the law. Its ownership is 
regulated bylaw. Even the income of some kinds of pro- 
perty is limited by law. Tfuman beings are property in 
South Carolina; and the taxes, assessed upon them, and 
paid out of the earnings of their labor, goto the support of 
free schools, while in this State there can be no propert 
in man. 

Landis property. andin civilized countrics it consti 
tutes the bulk of all property; yet it is mot property in 
the absence of law.- What idea of property in land has 
a Camanche Indian, or a Calmuck Tartar? To him the 
land is as free for his roaming, as th his breath- 
ing, or the water for his drink. Bedouin will 
guard as his own, his tent his wife; but his 
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prevent the commission of crime, and avoid the evils of 
pauperism ? 


6. The Normal School. 


The Normal School, under the management of its ac- 
complished Principal, and able assistants, continues to 
meet the expectations of its founders and friends, and to 
deserve the patronage of the State. 

For a detailed statement of its affairs, the Superinten- 
dent refers the Legislature to the annual report of the 
Executive Committee. He concurs in the opinion of the 
Committee that the abolition of the office of County Su- 
perintendent has injuriously affected the school. 

The appropriation of $15,000 for the erection of a Nor- 
mal School House has been nearly expended. The 
house will be ready for the school in May. But an 
additional appropriation will be necessary to finish the 
interior and to furnish it with the conveniences needed 
to make it a complete model school. I trust the Legisla- 
ture will make the necessary appropriation. 


7. The District School Journal. 

The Superintendent would earnestly recommend the 
continuance of the appropriation of $2,400 to the District 
School Journal. 

To secure a more regular and punctual receipt of the 
Journal, the Superintendent, by a circular, published ia 
the August number, requested the several town super- 
intendents, elected to take their offices on the first 
Monday of November, 181%, to send to this Department 
their names, the name of the town for which they were 
elected, their post-office address. the number of school 
districts in the town, and the post office to which the 


| Journal should be directed forthe districts 
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laws are the keenness of his scimetar, and the fleetncss of | 


his steed. 

The security of property is one of the paramount objects 
of government; but how shall that security be attained ? 
By the stern restraints and crushing force of military 
power? 

The expericnee of the last year. in Europe and America 
has proven that there is greater security for persons and 
property, in the general intelligence and education of the 
people, than in an overawing soldiery. 

Europe has been convulsed—cities have been the 
scenes of fearful and mortal strife—fields have been laid 
waste by contending armies—governments have been 
overthrown—revolution has followed revolution—uncer- 
tainty and insecurity are stamped upon all things—poli- 
tical changes have been effected only by civil war and 
commotion. 


The people of the United States have cffected the choice 
of a Chief Magistrate, involving a change in the policy 
of the government. It was accomplished in a day, with 
the cheerful and peaceful acquiescence of the Union. 

These are the results of the intelligence and moral 
elevation of the American people. 

There is a moral and intellectual power in the univer- 
sal education of the people which furnishes more abiding 
security for persons and prop rty than disciplined armies. 

Property must be taxed to support a soldiery. Why 
should it not then contribute to a system of protection 
which may preclude the necessity of armies ? 

Crime and pauperism are too often the results of igno 
rance. The detection and punishment of the one and 
the support of the other, are mainly effected by the impo- 
sition of taxes upon property. : 

Is it not wise, then, to establish a system of education, 
universal and complete, which may in a great measure, 





The dificulty of holding a direct correspondence with 
those officers, 570 in nuinber, is shown by the fact, that 
up to December 15. 1817 fou iths after the publi- 


tion of the circular, only about half the number had 


r mo 


responded. 

Vhis fact is an additional proof of the necessity of hav- 
ing some officer in every county. or Assembly district 
specially charged with the schoo! 
aiairs. 

As soon as answers shall have been received from all 
the town superintendents in the State, a new set of 
mail books will be prepared and great care taken to 
have the Journal promptly and correctly mailed 

Since the town superintendents were authorized to 
take the Journal from the post-office, in case any dis- 
trict refused or neglected to do so, pay the postage, have 
the volume bound and placed in the District Library, the 
expense of the postage and binding to be deducted from 
the Library money of the delinquent district, very few 
complaints have been received from post masters of its 
being left in the office. 

8. School Houses. 


There is doubtless a gradual improvement going on in 
the State in the construction of school houses. The log 
huts and unsuitable structures built at the first organiza- 
tion of many of our school districts, are giving place to 
more comfortable and convenient buildings. Probably 
the chief reason for the erection of so many ill-constructed ’ 
and unsightly edifices, with single rooms and badly ar- 
ranged desks, has been the want of a suitable work, 
containing plans and specifications for building school 
houses of all sizes and forms, adapted to the means’ 
and necessities of the various districts. 

Such a work has been published within the past year 
by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of public schools in 
Rhode Island. It is entitled ‘‘ School Architecture,” 
and not only contains all that is desirable upon that sub- 
ject, in the way of plans, specifications. instructions and 
descriptions, but is a compendium of useful knowledge, 
and practical suggestions, upon every topic relating to 
Comnon Schools. 

I¢ the work were placed in every district library, con- 
venient for reference whenever a school house is to be 
built, or repaired, I have no doubt the saving of money 
would, in the course of three or four years, more than 
equal the cost of the book. 
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I do not hesitate to recommend to the Legislature to 
authorize the Superintendent to contract with the pub- 
lishers for a Porn of copies sufficient to supply one for 
every district; and that the expense be deducted from the 
next annual appropriation of library money. 


9. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, and for the 
Blind. 

During the summer I attended the annual examination 
of the pupils in the Institutions for the Deaf and- Dumb, 
and the Blind, in the city of New York. 

The extraordinary progress made by the scholars in 
both Institutions, furnishers the strongest evidence of 
fidelity and devotion on the part of the Instructors. 

_I earnestly commend these noble charities to the con- 
tinued tavor of the State. 
10. General Observations. 

If this report, in its details, is not in all respects satis- 

factory, yet the general results are such as to gratity 
the most ardent friend of the Common School System 
Imperfections are pointed out, that the Lecislature may 
amend them. Inaccuracies are exposed, that they may 
be avoided in future. The school system, like all other 
institutions, is incomplete, and it cannot be expected 
that it should work with perfect accuracy. But its 
defects should be removed, and its discrepencies recon- 
ciled, by the law-making power, and its various parts, as 
far as practicable, harmoniously adjusted. 
_ There are instances of trustees unable to read or write, 
intemperate, averse to common schools and education ; and 
of town superintendents incompetent, and d'shonest; of 
districts quarrelsome and blind to their true interests; yet 
these are all exceptions tothe general rule. When we re- 
flect that nearly a million of dollars is disbursed by eight 
hundred and seventy town superintendents in meal come, 
and at different times, to about thirty-two thousand trus- 
tees, and that the accounts of this expenditure are ren- 
dered by this legion of officers, we must see that perfect 
accuracy cannot be expected. And yet the account of 
disbursements and receipts varies but a few thousand 
dollars. 

If the reports of Trustees show that 393,517 children 
have attended school less than four months during the 
year, we are also reminded that less than fifty years 
since the masses of the people were unable to obtain even 
the rudiments of an education. We must also recol- 
lect that the enlightenment and refinement of all an- 
cient and most modern countries was limited to the fa- 
vored few, and that the avenues to favor and preferment, 
except through the church. were closed against every 
— ee —— og Mo some Norman 

, or other ter, whom plunde i 
and weaith ennobled. , p r had enriched 
we consider, too, that over 350,000 children have 
attended school more than four months during the year, 
and that the attendance is every year increasing, we shall 
find no cause fordiscouragement. The actual school age 
is from four to twenty-one, (legally between five and 
teem,) and ander the present organization of our 
schools, it is scarcely possible that all the children of the 
State not attend at least four years in the course 
of seventeen. 

Any person of ordinary capacity, who has had from 
four to six years instruction in the Common School, is 
fitted to perform well his part in most of the avocations 
oflife. Ifhe has been taught that most important part 
of all instruction, how to learn, he will continue to add 
to his acquisitions of knowledge. 

It must be borne in mind, that it is not the object of 
the Common School to make finished scholars. Its great 
object is to give to all the first elements of an education. 
Sueh are the relations which the different employments 
in life have to each other, that but few are needed to 
become scholars by profession. The Common School 
system gives to the community at large, without respect 
to condition or means, the opportunity which, without it, 
would be enjoyed only by the rich, for the free unfolding 
and development of individual inclinations, tastes, and 
powers of mind. 





it is the duty of every well constituted 


stitution guaranteed the integrity of the Common School 
Fund, and we may therefore , that the Common 
School System will be perfected, and continue to exist 
as long as the constitution and laws by which it is 
guaranteed and governed. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
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To ConresponpENTs.—All exchange papers and com- 
munications fur the District Schoo! Journal should be di- 
ected to Albany. 





f= The office of the District School Journal is in the 
south east corner of the 3d story, new State Hall, Albany. 





{c= The next number will clos2 the 9th volume of the 
District School Journal. Subscribers wishing it to be 
continued, will please forward their names and address, 
with the amount of subscription. 





SCHOOL LAWS. 


The following pertinent and sound Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the Monroe County Teachers’ 
Association : 


WHEREAS we believe in the axiom, that intelligence and 
virtue run parallel with liberty—the more the former is 
diffused among the people, the more varied the blessings 
following from the latter; consequently it is incumbent 
upon all earnestly to support such measures as seem best 
calculated to promote the cause of Popular Edacation ; 
therefore 

1. Resolved, That while we are op to continual 
change in our School Laws, making them difficult te be 
understood, and Seppe to School Officers and Teach- 
ers, yet we are fally convinced that the existing law needs 
material alteration. 

2. Resolved, That under the present system there is not 
sufficient stimulus to improvement; there is a want of effi- 
cient supervision, of reliable reports and datas, which have 
heretofore contributed to, and are especially calculated to 
promote the advancement of Common School Education. 

3. Resolved, That Town Superintendents of Schools, 
cannot from their sphere of action be expected to do all 
that is requisite for the best interests of schools—that the 
compensation allowed them per day is inadequate to the 
services required, and but few can be found able and wil- 
ling to work at a pecuniary loss, however important their 
services may be to the public. 


4. Resolved, That we cordially approve of the recom- 
mendation of Gov. Fish, and the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools. for re-enacting the law creating tho office 
of County Superintendent, or District Superintendent of 
Schools. 

5. Resolved, That Superintendents of Schools should be 
elected by the people, and should receive such salary as 
to ensure the best talent. 

6. Resolved, That the present law in relation to the 
manner of collecting school bills, is an anomaly in legis- 
lation. Teachers of Common Schools bein singled out 
as a class of creditors who must wait sixty days for their 
pay after the money is due. ; 

7. Resolved, That while we regard it as primarily ob- 


vide all its citizens with the means of education; the con- 
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necessary 
and cl g, weregard itadvisable as a State policy, 
the hould establish a system of Free Schools 
8. Reselved, That a copy of these Resolutions be for- 
by one of the Corresponding Secretaries of this 
Association to the Members of the Assembly from this 
county, with a request that they be presented to the Le- 
gislature of this State now in session. 





= This number of the District School Journal is near- 
ly filled with the admirable report of Hon. CuristorHer 
Moraay, the eflicient Superintendent of Common Schools 
of this State, 
tion of the school funds and matters pertaining to the 
school system of this state, and eminently practical in 
suggestions for the improvement of its workings. The 


It is clear in its statements of the condi 


subject of school supervision is ably presented, and we 
trust will induce the restoration of a most valuable fea- 
ture in the system, with such modifications as experience 
will readily suggest, 

The benefits of a Free School System are clearly and 
unreservedly enforced, We have no doubt that this por- 
tion of the report will be fuily sustained by pub.ic opin 
ion. The time has arrived for the people of this state to 
adopt the principle that its capital shall educate its mind. 
A more opportune period for putting such a system in op- 
eration cannot occur than the present, as it would have 
the benefits of the labors of the present enlightened and 
practical Superintendent. 

We hope the friends of a Free School System will lose 
no time in obtaining signatures to petitions for the passage 
of such a law, and forward the same to the department 
at Albany. A Free School bill is now before the Senate, 
which will undoubtedly pass at this Session of the Legis- 
lature, if the friends of popular education will press the 
subject by means of petitions. 

We again refer our readers to the conclusive arguments 
of the State Superintendent, and hope they will lose no 
time in pressing this subject upon the attention of the 
present Legislature. 

a eienneieemeeeneenaiedl 
Obituary. 

We discharge a painful duty in announcing the death 
of Anvnur M. Foster, for several years a faithful and 
highly successful teacher in the city of Rochester, He 
was zealous in the discharge of his professional duties, 
and improved every opportunity of elevating the public 
sentiment in regard to the cause ef popular education. 
The following very appropriate preamble and resolutions 
were adopted at a late meeting of the Monroe Connty 
Teachers’ Association : 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove by 
death the President of this Association, Arthur M. Foster, 
who was one of its founders, and who was at all times 
and in all capacities, one of its ablest, most efficient, and 
most useful members; therefore 

Resolved, That the Monroe County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has in his death sustained a loss which is most deep! 
— by it as a body, and by its members as indivi- 

Resolved, That the cause of education, te which he 
had devoted the best energies of a powerful and highly 
cultivated intellect, and in which he labored with great 
zeal and assiduity, has by this painful dispensation of 

















Providence been deprived of the support of a masterly 
mind, and of the labors of one who never grew weary in 
well-doing. 

Resolved, That this Association deeply sympathize 
with his afflicted family in their painful bereavement, and 
that it mourns with them, the loss of a head to which it 
a been wont to look for guidance and direction in its 

aties. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be present- 
ed by the Secretary of the Association to the wife of the 
deceased, and that they be published in the District 
School Journal. 


DeparRTMENT oF Common ScHOOLs, 
Albany, January 8, 1819. 

A destructive fire, which occurred at Syracuse, on the 
morning of the 6th inst., destroyed the mail books and 
all the back numbers for the past year of the District 
School Journal. 

The office of the Journal will be immediately removed 
to Albany, where all letters may be addressed to the care 
of the Department. 

The several Town Superintendents of the State are re- 
quested, without delay, to report to this Department their 
own names, the name of their town and their post office 
address, the number : f school districts, the school house 
of which is situated in their town, and the post office to 
which the Journal shall be directed for each district. 

The publication of the Journal will not be suspended, 
the February number being now in press. The papers 
will be directed to the Town Superintendents aud School 
Districts, as fast as the returns are received. 

Newspapers will cunfer a favor by copying this circular. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 


From the above, it will be seen that all the books and 
other property belonging to the District School Journal 
have been destroyed. This occurred when two new 
sets of mail books, carefully revised from the returns of 
Town Superintendents, were nearly completed. The 
loss and consequent embarrassment attending it, will be 
overcome as rapidly as possible. In the mean time, we 
hope school officers and subscribers will do all in their 
power to enable us to replace our mail books, by forward- 
ing information in regard to omissions or errors in the 
direction of this paper. 

Subscribers in other states will confer a favor, if 
omissions are known to them, by informing the editor, 
as the paper can be sent only to those whose letters were 
saved. 


ee 
STATE OF NEW-YORK, 


Se eee 

County Sorerintenperts oF Scnoots —Gov. Fisn, 
among the many sensible and sound things in his Message, 
recommends the restoration of the office of County —. 
intendent of €ommon Schools. The repeal of the law 
providing for the appointment of this officer, was of that 
species of legislation in opposition to the wishes of the 
people, for which there is no accounting. It is true pe- 
titions for its repeal were sent to the Legislature year after 
year, but they were few and generally came from coun- 
ties where some local cause operated against the law—as, 
for instance, a county wherein an incompetent Superiten- 
dent had been chosen. Had the friends of the law sup- 
posed that there had been the least probability of a repeal, 
the legislature could have been flooded with remonstrances 
against such unwise action. 

We have observed with no inconsiderable interest the 
working of the system of which County Superinten- 
dents formed a part. The effect upon the character of 
the schools in this section, at least, can but be computed 
to that of a plentiful supply of gypsum upon a compara- 
tively unproductive soil. An interest was awakened 


throughout the community, and every where there seemed 
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to be a juster appreciation of the importance of the influ- 
ence on mission of our common schools than had ever 
before prevailed. Teachers caught the spirit—the 
ple t it, and all labored in concert for the ele- 
vation of the character of these Colleges of the people. 
And, jp our opinion, to no one thing was this awakened 
in more owing than to the County Superintendents. 
And since the abolition of the office, we have observed a 
ing off in the interest upon this subject which hitherto 
; and we are glad that Gov. Fisu has recom- 
mended the restoration of the office, as one of the first 
acts of his incoming administration This recommenda- 
tion should be followed up by the friends of such a mea- 
sure, in circulating petitions and obtaining signatures in 
favor of the re-enactment of the law creating the office 
County Superintendent of Schools.— Buff. Com. Adv 








Valuable School Books. 


Elements of Moral Science, by Francis Wayland, D. D. Thirty” 
eighth thousand 
lements of Political Economy, by Francis Wayland, D. D. Se- 

venteenth edition. 

Abridgements of both the above works, by the auihor, for the use 
of Schools and Academies. 
Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mythology, by C. K. Dillaway, A. 
M._ Illustrated by elegant engravings. 

The Young Ladies’ Class Book, by FE. Bailey. A. M. 

Paley’s Theology, Illustrated. Edited by J. Ware, M. D. 

Memoria Technica, by L. D. Johnson. 

Blake’s Natural Philosophy, being Couversations on Philosophy, 
with explanatory notes and questions. 

The Ciceronian, or the Prussian method of teaching the Latin lan- 
guage. By Barnay Sears, Sec. Mass. Board of FE ion, 


Tneati 
Principles of Zoology, touching the structure, development, distri- 





bution and natural arrangement of the races of animals, living and 
extinet; with numerous illustrations. For the use schools and 
colleges. Part I, Comparative Physiology.—by Louis Agassiz and 





Gould. Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston, 


An tor sale by the principal Booksellers 


Augustus A 


jan 1-3t 





: : 
Chambers’ Miscellany, 
FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Chambers’ Miscellany is tmiversally acknowledged as the very bes! 
Work for the District Sbhool, Social, Family and Pai ; 
wide range of subjects happily adapt it to almost all tastes anc is ot 
jectionable to none. It has béen trequently examined by bot 
ers and sehool committees, and but one opinion expressed 
highly commendatory ; the following is from Geor 
Esq., of the Boston School Commiitice : 

“T have examined it with a good dea! of care, particularly with re 
fereace to its suitableness to form parts of a library for young persons. 
It is indeed a library of itselt, and one of great Value. kk would be 
difficult to find one superior to it. I would recommend it very 
strongly.”’ 

In ten volumes, elegant gilt cloth 
Price $10 per set. Also. — 


CHAMBERS’ CYCLOP EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A selection of the choicest productions of English authors, from 
the earliest to the present time ; connected by a critical and biogra- 
phical histo’ Edited by Robert Chambers. In two octavo vols., 


sh Lil rary: its 






YSSe and that 
ge B. Emerson, 


; or twenty volumes, plain cloth. 





with upw of 300 elegant illustrations. Price, in cloth, $5. 
$ GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN. 
jan 1-3t Pubtishers, Boston. 


Education! Education! 
DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


The Arithmetical Course for Schools.—\. Primary Table Book: 
2. First Lessous in Arithmetic. 3. School Arithmetic. 
_ The Academic Course.—l. The University Arithmetic. 
tical Geometry and Mensuration. 3. Elementary Aigebra. 
mentary Geometry. 5. Davies’ Elements of Surveying. 

The Collegiate Course.—1. Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra. 
vies’ Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 3. Davies’ Analytical 
Geometry. 4 Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 5. Davies’ Siiades. 
Secon and Perspective. 6. Davies’ Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. 

These Works have an established National reputation, end will be 
the common standards to which the largest portion of the students o! 
the preseat day will hereafier refer. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Parker’s First Lessons in Natucal Philosoply, embracing the 
Elements of the Science. Hlustrated with numerous engravings. 
Designed for young beginners 
» @ Parker’s Compendium of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
embracing the Elementary Principles of Mechanics, Hydrestatics, 
Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyronimics, Optics. Astronomy, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Mazuetism, Mageto-Electricity, with 
adescription of the Steam and Locomotive Engines. Illustrated by 
gumerous diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is widely known through his “ Aids to Composition,” 
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. B- 
ments of Chemistry, 
with illustrations. "6. Blements 
Elements of Nataral 

These works are revised 
Edinburgh Editions. and are 
tinguished educators, as bei f th 
country. They are extensi used in the schools of Great Britaic. 
and are prononnced the best series for schools éver emanated from 
the English press. Teachers and school committees are recom- 
mended to examine the works. 


HISTORY. 
1. Willard’s History of the United States. or the American Repub- 
lic. 2. Willard’s School History of the United States—new editions 
brought down to the present time. 3. Willard’s American Chrono- 
grapher—a chart of American History. 4. Willard’s {Universal His- 
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tory. 5. Willard’s Temple of Time. 6. Gould’s Alison’s History of 
Europe. The Historical Works of Mrs. Willard stand unrivalled as 
Text Books for schools 


BOOK KEEPING AND PENMANSHIP. 


Fulton & Eastman’s Book Keeping, by Single Entry. The me- 
thods of accounts here presented, furnishes that part of acommon edu- 
cation which in practical life is most indispensable. It is printed in 
script type, and presents the forms in beautiful hand writing to the 
eye of the learner. 

Fulton & Eastman’s Principles of Penmanship—Mlustrate! and 
expeditiously taught by the use of a series of Chirographic CLarts, a 
Key, and a set of School Writing Books, appropriately ruled 

Fulton & Eastman’s Chirographie Charis, in two numbers. Char’ 
No. | embraces primary exercises and elementary principles in writ- 
ing, Chart No. 2 embraces elementary principles jor capitals corm 
bined. and elementary principles for small letters combined 

Key to Fulton & Easiman’s rographic Charts, containing direc- 
tions for the position at the desk, and manner of ling the pen; 
also, for the exact formsand proportions of letters, with rules for Weir 
t 














X uton 
Fulton & Eastman’: Writing Books, in four parts 
SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
A practi 


sentences © class 
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Clark’s new English Grammar. 
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Diagrams, by S. W. Ciark, A. M 

“Tt isa most capital work, and well caleulated 
to supersede, even in our best schools, works of 
sion. ’—Rahway Registe 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Gillespie’s Manual of Road Making. ‘In all’ respects, the best 
work on this subject with which 1am acquainted ; equally adapted 
to the wants of students of civil engineering, and the purposes of per 
sous in any Way engaged in the construction or supervision ot roads.” 
—Prof. Mahan, U. S. M.A 


TEACHING, 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, or the motives and me 
thods of good school keeping. A work like this, which has reached, 
its tenth edition in less than two years, needs no recommendation 

GOOD SCHOOLS AND GOOD HOUSES. 


School Architecture. or Contributions to the Improvement of 
School Houses, by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools, 
Rhode Island. This work should’be in thé hands of every friend of 
good schools. ‘ 

‘The above works are published by A. S. BARNES & CO,, 51 Jehr 
street, New-York, and sold by booksellers generally throughout t!.e 
United States. jan 1-3m 


Adams’ Arithmetical Series. 


The attention of Preceptors of Academies, Teachers and Siiperin™ 
tendents in our Commou Schools, and all those interested in-edaca’ 
tion, is invited to the full series of Arithmetical Works now ptblished 
Copies will be furnished for examination on application to either of 
the Publishers. 


1. Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers; being 
an introduction to Adams’ New Arithmetic, revised edition. 

2. Adams’ New Arithmetic. revised edition; being a revision of 
Adams’ New Arithmetic, first published in 1927. 

% Ney to the revised edition of Adams’ New Arithmetic. 

4. Mensuration, Mechanica! Powers, and Machinery! The princi 
ples of mensuration analytically explained, and practically applied to 
the measurement of lines, supertices, and solids; also, a phitosophi- 
cal explanation of the simple mechanical powers, and their applica- 
ton to machinery. Designed to follow Adams’ New Arithmetic. (In 
press ) 

5. Book Keeping. 
scicnee of accounts, & 
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This work conjains a lucid explanation ef the 
w, concise and common senee method of 

try, and various forms of Receipts, Or 

ges, and other instruments neceasary for 
Accompanied with Blank Books for the 

Published by 

COLLINS & BROTHER, New-York 

PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 

J. W. PRENTISS & C€O., Keene, N. EH. 
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